Letters 


Cambria, Wis. 
April 27, 1954 
Dear Ed: 

We think the “Canned Foods Promotion 
Canlendar” page you are running in “The 
Canning Trade” is a fine service to the 
industry as a ready reference for all in- 
terested canners and customers. 

We would like to have, if possible, 200 
reprints of this page to send to our cus- 
tomers as a means of calling their atten- 
tion to what is available to them in the 
way of tie-ins with their own promotion 
programs. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) G. E. Jones” 
(Columbia Cang. Co.) 


Speaking of Promotional Effort— 


“Here is real merchandising power for- 


canned foods and related items, the suc- 
cess of which will be emulated in future 


' campaigns. The prestige of canned foods 


4 


_ ison the way up. Don’t sell yourself short 
—display and sell your COUNTRY GAR- 


DEN foods."—The Country Gardener. 


BOOK REVIEW—“A classic is some- 
thing that everybody wants to have read 
and nobody wants to read.”—Mark Twain. 

By that standard few, if any, of Mark 
Twain’s works would be called “classics”, 
yet they are often referred to as such. 

Even so, this column will not so classify 
“The Big Meeting”, Tom Raser’s latest 
contribution to the literary field. Tom, as 
most readers know, is the Director of 
Grocery Merchandising for “Ladies Home 
Journal”. In this capacity, and by direct 
experience, he has acquired an intimate 
knowledge of what makes the grocery in- 
dustry tick, and like Mark Twain, he was 
apparently born with the ability to spin 
a yarn. Those who have read “What’s the 


: Good Word”, and those who have heard 


him at the canners’ meetings throughout 
the East and Midwest will not need en- 
couragement to order a copy of “The Big 
Meeting”. To the few who have not had 
the pleasure of either experience, this 
column can only suggest that even if they 


_ are no! interested in dealers’ meetings, 


and th» voluntary movement, they are 
more than likely to be delighted with the 


homes;n style of this modern Mark 
Twain 


DR “STY—In the sudden death of Dr. 
J. Ru-sell Esty, Director of the Western 
Bran \ Laboratory of NCA, the industry 
is sh cked and grieved. For 27 years, in 
his « «n quiet, gentlemanly and unobtru- 
sive manner, Dr. Esty has served with 
dist ction, not only West Coast canners, 
but he entire industry, for his contribu- 
in advancing canning technology 
ho’ been beneficial to all. Sincere sym- 
pacty to his family and associates. 
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Just a little over a year ago the “Stew Pot” house organ of the 
Hungerford Packing Company, Hungerford, Pennsylvania, was 
born. Issued once a month, its 14 or 16 pages carry lively news of 
employes, company progress and policy. But the “Stew Pot” goes 
further than that, touching as it does, on ideals and philosophies. 
In this respect there is hardly an issue that comes out that does 
not have a few lines ‘“‘We Wish We Had Said”. This column has 
often been tempted to quote, and it has been a foregone conclusion 
that eventually we would yield. From the May issue— 


FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


There was a well-liked, successful businessman. He was a 
manufacturer, you know others like him in other lines of 
business. He was a good planner, a hard worker. He had a 
good product, kept trying to make it better, to reduce costs and 
to step up sales—which he did. 


This businessman had the reputation of being a good man to 
work for. He held the reins, managed the business, made the 
decisions. But he took pains to let his employees know what 
was going on and to let them know that he appreciated them 
and their efforts. HE TOOK PRIDE in the fact that he knew 
practically all of the workers by name. 


This is not fiction. The business grew and the number of 
employees increased. The day came when he found there were 
not enough hours in the day to talk with them individually. 

That bothered him, because he knew that his personal con- 
tact with the employees had been a big factor in building the 
business. He missed that feeling of friendliness. 


Well, that same condition bothers me. Our business has 
grown rapidly and become more complex. Much of my time 
is taken up in the office and with outside contacts, all in the 
interest of the business. I do not get into the plant to talk 
with all of you like I could in former years. I do, however, 
as often as I can find time. 


This I do know, that my consideration for you, my confi- 
dence in you and your loyalty is just as great as in the past. 
I’m going to try to find time to be with you more often. 

Sincerely, 


(Signed) Wm. A Free” 
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Lighting in Canneries 


PART I—The Principles of Good Lighting--Importance, 
Maintenance and Elimination of Glare. 


By FRANK C. LAMB 


National Canners Association, Western 
Branch Laboratories, Berkeley, Calif. 


The seeing tasks we are required to 
perform today are vastly different from 
those required of our immediate ances- 
tors. Up to a few generations ago man 
lived primarily out of doors and was ac- 
customed to working under conditions of 
natural lighting. The highly detailed 
visual work required of us today had its 
inception in the invention of printing, 
some 500 years ago, a brief, span in the 
history of the human race. Almost all of 
our difficult visual work today is done 
indoors, at close range under a small 
fraction of the amount of light found out 
of doors, and often under generally poor 
lighting conditions. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that defective vision has in- 
creased to the extent that it is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule to find an adult 
worker with unimpaired vision. Good 
lighting can play a major role in protect- 
ing against eyestrain and eye fatigue 
and in prolonging the period in which the 
human eye can perform its normal func- 
tions without impairment. 


IMPORTANCE OF GOOD LIGHTING 


Good lighting has been found to have 
the following benefits to an industrial 
establishment: 

1. Increased production resulting from 
greater efficiency of employees. 


2. Better workmanship—Workers are 
better able to perform critical seeing 
tasks and make fewer mistakes. 


3. Less eyestrain — Less fatigue and 
less danger of permanent visual impair- 
ment. 


4. Continued production by older em- 
ployees—More light is required by older 
people for the performance of critical 
seeing tasks. 


5. Reduction in accidents — Accidents 
are frequently caused by workers moving 
from a brightly lighted area to a dimly 
lighted one since the eye is unable to 
accommodate to sudden changes of light- 
ing. Poorly lighted machinery is often a 
cause of accidents. 

6. Better sanitation—Dirt has a ten- 
dency to accumulate in dark corners. 
Good lighting is an incentive to improved 
sanitation. 

7. Improved morale —A well lighted 
establishment is a more pleasant place in 
which to work than a poorly lighted one. 


Talk given at Tenth Annual Short Course for 
Canners of the Canned Foods Association of Brit- 
ish Columbia, Vancouver, B, C., February 24, 1954. 


RESEARCH ON LIGHTING FOR 
CANNERIES 


In 1942 the American Standards Asso- 
ciation approved an industrial lighting 
code titled, “American Recommended 
Practice of Industrial Lighting”. This 
publication contained only the single ref- 
erence to the canning industry: “Can- 
ning and Preserving—20 footcandles”. 


To remedy this deficiency a subcom- 
mittee of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society on Lighting in the Canning In- 
dustry was set up in 1944. This subcom- 
mittee was composed of several lighting 
engineers in the San Francisco area and 
a representative of the N.C.A. Western 
Branch Laboratories. A research fellow- 


Figure 1. Simple light meter used to 
measure light intensity in footcandles. 


ship, sponsored by the N.C.A., was estab- 
lished at Stanford University in 1946 
under the direction of Dr. Leland Brown 
and the work was continued for three 
years. During this period cooperation 
was obtained from lighting engineers, 
suppliers of lighting equipment, the 
N.C.A., and a number of fruit and vege- 
table canneries in the Northern Cali- 
fornia area. A doctorate thesis entitled 
“Maximizing Color Differences” was pre- 
pared by David C. White from work done 
on this fellowship. 


A bulletin titled “Lighting for Can- 
neries” then was prepared by the light- 
ing subcommittee and published in Janu- 
ary, 1950. Copies of this bulletin are 
available at 50 cents a copy from the Na- 
tional Canners Association, 1950 Sixth 
Street, Berkeley, California, or from 
A. D. Hinckley, Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society, 1860 Broadway, New York 
23, N. Y. A detailed discussion of many 
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of the subjects mentioned but briefly in | 


this paper can be found in the above | 


publication. 


PRINCIPLES OF GOOD LIGHTING 


Intensity of Light. The foremost re- 


quirement is that enough light be pro- 
vided for all visual tasks. 


Light intensity is measured in terms 
of footcandles by means of a light meter 
(see Fig. 1). This instrument is a simple 
photoelectric device similar to a photo- 
graphic exposure meter, and is generally 
sold at cost by manufacturers of lighting 
equipment. It may also be borrowed from 
local lighting companies. A light meter 
is simple to use and provides informa- 
tion that cannot be obtained by visual 
inspection of a lighting system. The 
human eye because of its great range of 
adaptability is highly unreliable in judg- 
ing light intensities and should not be 
depended upon for evaluating a lighting 
system. 


The unit of light intensity is the foot- 
candle which is the amount of light pro- 
duced by a candle of standard dimensions 
on a plane surface at a distance of one 
foot. Lighting recommendations are 
given in terms of footcandles. 


The unit of brightness is the footlam- 
bert and the brightness of a light source 
and the intensity of light reflected from 
a surface is expressed in footlamberts. A 
light meter may also be used to measure 
reflected light and this measurement is 
useful in determining the reflection fac- 
tor of a surface. The intensity of light 
reflected from the surface of an object 
(in footlamberts) divided by the intens- 
ity of light falling upon the subject (in 
footcandles) is the reflection factor and 
is expressed in percent. In other words 
the intensity of light falling upon an 
object multiplied by the reflection factor 
equals the brightness of the object in 
footlamberts. It is to be noted that foot- 
candles and footlamberts are actually 
the same units and can be measured by 
the same meter, the only difference being 
that in the case of footcandles the light 
falling upon an object is being measured 
and in the case of footlamberts the light 
reflected by the object or originating in 
it is being measured. 


Maintenance of Illumination. When a i. 


new lighting system is established and 


the fixtures are clean, a maximum of |; 


light is produced. The amount of /ight F 
gradually decreases as the fixtures be- 


come dirty and the illuminants age. It is 1 


recommended that a lighting systei be 
so designed that it produces at least 50 | 
percent more than the recommended 

amount of light under the most favorable — 
conditions. 
cumulates rapidly the system should pro " 


In locations where dir! ac 


duce 65 percent more than the re:om- | 
mended light when the fixtures are new — 
and clan. When the illumination has | 
fallen to 70 percent of the recomme ided | 
value, the lighting equipment shou! | be 
washed. Washing can best be accom- 
plished by removing the fixtures ‘o 4 
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Jace where washing can be done 
‘horoughly and efficiently (not on the top 
of a tall ladder). For this reason com- 
pletely removable fixtures are recom- 
‘vended wherever practicable. Cover 
ylasses on all fixtures facilitate cleaning 
and increase their life by protecting them 
from moisture. 


Lamps should be replaced when they 
burn out, or deteriorate to the point 
where they no longer produce adequate 
light. Lamps may be replaced one by 
one as they burn out; however, many 
_)}) companies consider it more economical 
, to replace all of the lights at one time. 
| This results in less interruption of work 
and a saving of labor at the expense of 
using somewhat more lamps. A suggested 
replacement program is to replace the 
Vi lamps as they burn out until 20 percent 

have failed, at which time all the lamps 
f are replaced. At this time 20 percent of 
the best of the replaced lamps are saved 
and these are then used to replace burned 
out lamps until they are all used up. It 
is time then for another complete re- 
placement of lamps. 


e Elimination of Glare. Glare is one of 
e | the principal causes of poor seeing condi- | 
tions and eyestrain. It is defined as any 
) bright light source within the field of 
- vision causing annoyance, discomfort and 
e eye fatigue. Two types of glare are en- 
m countered, direct glare and indirect or 
A % reflected glare. In dirct glare the source 
re of annoyance is light shining directly 
1S into the eyes from an unprotected light 
C- source. If the light source is the sun or 
nt the bright sky shining through a window 
ct ‘the obvious solution is to cut out the 
S- light by means of shades or to diffuse it 


In “to a low level of brightness. Glare from 
aid n artificial light source may be elimi- 
ds ated by cutting off direct exposure to 
an he light source by means of reflectors 
. r louvers. The protection given by a 


eflector or louver is governed by its 
rt ‘angle of cut-off”. This is defined as the 
lly ngle below the horizontal at which the 

Jight source is no longer visible. A mini- 
ng mum angle of cut-off of 11% degrees is 


ht ~Jrecommended and in some cases a cut-off 
ed Tangle of 35 degrees or more is necessary 
ht ;"to obtain maximum protection from 
m ¥giare. 


Glare becomes more objectionable as 
"the brightness of the light source in- 
» creases. Brightness may be decreased by 
increasing the area of the light source. 
This moy be accomplished by means of 


\diffusine bowls for incandescent lamps or 

diffusin» covers for fluorescent lamps, 

and also by means of indirect illumina- 
:\orescent lamps are less bright 
‘than ircandescent lamps because the 
light sree is distributed over a larger 
area, a | therefore these lamps produce 
Wess gl ve. Another way to eliminate 
)glare i by the use of silver bowl lamps. 


w 
These transmit all of the light up- 


jed vard to a diffusing bowl or onto the 

be fi eiliny Closed ends on fluorescent fix- 

vane ures cre often helpful as a means of 

>a Hesse: og glare when the ends of these 
nits ire within the field of vision. 
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Reflected glare results from the reflec- 
tion of bright objects from shiny sur- 
faces. This type of glare is difficult to 
overcome in canneries because the wet 
product and wet conveyor belts offer 
many shiny surfaces which can reflect 
bright objects. Glass and tinplate con- 
tainers also present highly reflecting sur- 
faces. Proper selection and placement of 
lights can do much to suppress reflected 
glare. For example, lights placed directly 
over an inspection belt at a fairly low 
level above the belt provide a source of 
reflected glare that may be objectionable 
to workers at the belt. Using luminaires 
of low brightness such as fluorescent 
lights or well diffused incandescent lights 
produces less objectionable glare. Rais- 
ing the lights farther above the belt also 
lessens glare, providing the cut-off angle 
is sufficient to prevent direct glare in 
the workers’ eyes. In canning areas, 
placement of the lights above and behind 
the worker eliminates the glare for the 
worker on one side of the belt, but does 
not protect the worker on the other side. 
A baffle placed between the rows of 
workers who are facing each other solves 
this problem. Placement of rows of fluor- 
escent lights end to end at an eight foot 
height over the aisles between the sort- 


Figure 2. How glare affects vision. A. Direct glare from a bare light bulb puts 
too much light in the worker’s eyes, too little on the work itself. B. Shading the bare 
lamps directs the light where it belongs and keeps it out of the worker’s eyes. This 
may result in saving up to 60% of the light that might be wasted on walls and ceiling. 
C. Reflected glare is often more objectionable than direct glare. Wrong placement of 
lights and the use of sources of too high brightness are the primary causes. D. Reloca- 
tion of the lighting fixture has eliminated the reflected glare from the eyes of the 
worker, but would provide no protection to a worker on the opposite side of the belt. 
A baffle down the middle of the belt would provide this protection, E. Daylight shining 
direetly into the eyes of the worker is objectionable, as are bright patches of sunlight 
on walls and floors or anywhere within the field of vision. F. Shading the windows or 
diffusing the light to a low brightness provides protection to the worker. 


ing tables or canning sinks one foot from 
the edge of the aisle and with a cut-off 
angle of 35 degrees is recommended as a 
satisfactory means of illuminating a 
fruit canning area in many instances. 
However, modifications may have to be 
made to fit individual circumstances. 

Glare, besides being objectionable to 
the worker, lowers the efficiency of utili- 
zation of the illumination provided for a 
job. This is illustrated in Fig. 3. Foot- 
candle recommendations usually 
given as “glare-free” lighting., 


Distribution and Diffusion of Light. 
Light should be uniformly distributed 
over a working area and harsh shadows 
should be eliminated. Much can be ac- 
complished by painting dark objects with 
light colored paints having high reflec- 
tion factors (but not with a high gloss). 
Harsh shadows can often be eliminated 
by painting the under surfaces of over- 
hanging objects with paint having a high 
reflection factor (65 percent or over). 

A distinction must be made between 
“general lighting” and “supplementary 
lighting”. Critical seeing areas such as 
inspection and grading belts must be 
illuminated to a higher level than sur- 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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J. & L. Serves All Canned Foods 


Luncheon 


Steel corporation uses Stockholders Meeting to stress the impor- 
tance of canned foods to the steel business. 


Over 700 people were served a 100 per- 
cent “canned” luncheon, Tuesday, April 
27, at the 32nd annual shareholders’ 
meeting of Jones & Laughlin Steel Cor- 
poration. 

The meeting was held in the new Tin 
Mill Warehouse at J&L’s Aliquippa, Pa., 
Works. The group at the meeting was 
made up of nearly 500 J&L shareholders, 
plus J&L personnel, and representatives 
of press, radio and television. 


A section of the warehouse was cleared 
of tin plate for the occasion, which 
marked the first time J&L had held a 
meeting in one of its plants. A change in 
corporation by-laws was necessary to 
permit the change of site, which previ- 
ously had been in the general offices in 
Pittsburgh. 


The luncheon was served buffet style 
with cans of the foods represented in the 
luncheon displayed on the serving tables. 


When the guests sat at the tables to 
eat, they found menu cards listing all of 
the foods on the menu. Canned soft 
drinks were served by hostesses at the 
tables. 

In his remarks at the meeting, Ad- 
miral Ben Moreell, Chairman of the 
Board, explained the reason for the 
canned luncheon as part of the program. 
It was to emphasize the importance of 
tin plate in J&L production. 

Tin plate constitutes about 10 percent 
of J&L’s total shipments of finished 
steel. The canned food industry is the 
largest outlet for J&L’s tin plate. 

The tin plate business, Admiral Moreell 
pointed out, is necessarily somewhat sea- 


sonal. For this reason, a large amount of 
storage space is required to meet the 
heavy demand that occurs in certain sea- 
sons when there is a large vegetable or 
fruit pack. In effect, the tin plate must 
be stockpiled in preparation for the 
times of peak demand. 

One of the displays set up in the meet- 
ing area showed stacks of canned foods 
representing all of the foods on the 
luncheon menu. 

The tin plate promotion in connection 
with this shareholders’ meeting coincides 
with J&L’s co-operation with the Can 
Manufacturers’ Institute in its promo- 
tion of National Can Opener Week May 
3-8. 

J&L has sponsored an advertisement 
in Time Magazine of May 3 featuring the 
CMI-approved can opener. 


Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Ine., announces that National. Cranberry 
Asseciation, cranberry canners’ with 
headquarters at Hanson, Mass., has been 
admitted to membership in the manu- 
facturers’ national organization. 


Veterans Administration has issued in- 
vitations to bid on 16,500 cases of No. 10 
fancy all green asparagus (cut spears) 
for delivery in July, August and Septem- 
ber in quantities ranging from 2,000 to 
3,000 cases to Summerville, New Jersey, 
Wilmington, California, and Hines, IIli- 
nois. Bids will be opened in the Veterans 
Administration Building, Washington 25, 
D. C., at 11 o’clock, May 19. 


THE BIG MEETING : 


Ladies’ Home Journal has made avail. | q 


able to the food industry a brochure en. 
titled “The Big Meeting,” which outlines 
in story form specific suggestions and — 


ideas for organizing and conducting effec. 


tive dealer meetings. 


The booklet was written by Tom Raser, 
the Journal’s Director of Grocery Mer. 
chandising, at the suggestion of Ralph B. 
Johnson, Executive Vice President and 
Secretary of the National American — 
Wholesale Grocers Association, 


and ) 


Rudolph L. Treuenfels, Marketing Coun. 


sel. It was presented at NAWGA’s re. ' 


cent Customer Development and Sales 
Building Conference held April 25 to 29, 
at Kansas City, Missouri. 


Major portion of the booklet concerns | 4 


wholesale grocers who sponsor voluntary, 
chains and relates how just such an 


organization can be established and — 


dealer interest maintained. 


Copies of the booklet are available 4 


upon request to Tom Raser, Director of — 


Grocery Merchandising, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Independence Square, Philadel- 
phia 5, Pennsylvania. 


Lucky Stores, Inc., California food — 


chain with headquarters at San Leandro, ; 
reports for the first 138 weeks of 1954 — 
sales of $9,668,000, off 2.3% from the — 
comparable period a year ago. Net earn- — 
ings, after taxes, were $143,000, an in- — 


crease of approximately 10%. 
plained, was a result of the closing of 


four “outmoded” stores during the first 
13 weeks of 1954. ; 


Gennaro Filice Jr., of the Felice & — 


Perrelli Canning Co., Inc., Richmond, © 
Calif., has been elected president of the  s 


Young foodsters for 1954-55. 


Works. 


Looking at display of canned foods set up at J&L’s annu! 
meeting are left to right, B. F. Jones 3rd, J&L Vice Preside 
and Secretary; W. C. Robinson and W. L. Jones Jr., both dire 
tors. Display of canned foods was to emphasize importance ¢— 
tin plate in J&L’s production. Luncheon served to over 700 # 
the meeting consisted entirely of canned foods. 
held in the new tin mill warehouse at J&L’s Aliquippa, P* 


The 
smaller sales total, the company ex- iD: 
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FOOD AND DRUG ISSUES 
REVISED POLICY STATEMENT 
ON EXPERIMENTAL PACKS 


Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, on April 22 (F.R. April 28) 
issued a revised policy statement gov- 
erning temporary permits for interstate 
shipment of experimental packs of food 
varying from the requirements of Defi- 
nitions and Standards of Identity. Prin- 
ciple change from the statement first 
issued in October 1949 (Almanac pages 
98 and 99) is the elimination of the pro- 
vision requiring “Permission by the ap- 
plicant for officers or employees of the 
Administrator to make inspections as 
provided by Section 704 of the Act”; a 
new section (c) (8) requires “A state- 
ment of how the variation (from the 
standard) is of potential advantage to 
consumers.” 

Also the provision that an applicant 
seeking a permit provide “A full descrip- 
tion of the new ingredient proposed for 
use in the food” has been changed to “A 
full description of the proposed variation 
from the standard”. Proviso No. 6 is 
changed from “The amount of the in- 


gredient to be used in the food” to “The - 


amount of any new ingredient to be 
added and of any ingredient required by 
the standard to be eliminated if such new 
ingredient is not a commonly known food 
ingredient, a description of its properties 
and basis for concluding that it is not a 
poisonous or deliterious substance.” 


The new policy statement specifically 
mentions that samples may be required, 


where the old policy statement did not 


specifically mention samples. The old 


' policy statement provided that Food and 
_ Drug hold confidential information con- 


tained in applications unless and until 
publicly revealed by the applicant. The 
new policy statement does not mention 
this provision. Also the new policy state- 
ment has a provision for extension of 


_ the permit not contained in the old policy 
' statement “(i) If an application is made 


for extension of the permit it shall be 
accompanied by a description of experi- 


- ments conducted under the permit, tenta- 
_ tive conclusions reached, and reasons 


why further experimental shipments are 
considered necessary.” 

All references to “The Administrator” 
in the old statement, of course, are cor- 
rected to read “The Secretary”, in ac- 
cordance with the revised organization 
under which the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration is a branch of the Department 
of He» th, Education and Welfare. 


Foo manufacturers will extend their 
adver ing operations this year accord- 
Ing to . survey of the food and grocery , 
“ye s field by Grocery Manufacturers 
OT A? 


viea. Of the manufacturers polled, 
ported that their 1954 advertising 
omotional budget was about the 
is last year; 53% reported a larger 
_ than 1953, and 2% reported a 
reduction. 
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Eleven Food Leaders to Help Guide 
NCA Consumer & Trade Relations 
Program 


Well known authorities from all phases of food processing and 
distribution accept liason appointments. 


Eleven food industry leaders have con- 
sented to serve as an Operations Commit- 
tee to help guide the Consumer and 
Trade Relations Program of the National 
Canners Association, it has been an- 


nounced by Carlos Campbell, NCA sec- 
retary. 


Watson Rogers Paul S. Willis 


Distinguished names from all phases 
of food processing and distribution have 
been included. They form the nucleus; 
more members will be added in the near 
future. NCA will look to these experts 
to advise about experimentation, trade 


V. B. Stewart E. Norton Reusswig 


studies and procedures in the field of 
eanned foods merchandising at the 
broker, wholesaler and retailer levels. 
The list of Operations Committee mem- 
bers is as follows: Paul S. Willis, Presi- 
dent of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America; Watson Rogers, President of 
the National Food Brokers Association; 
V. B. Stewart, President of Food Brokers, 


Jerry H. Young Mrs. Marie Kiefer 


Inc. (Mr. Stewart was formerly vice 
president of Independent Grocers Alli- 
ance and is the first president of Food 
Brokers, Inc., formed in July, 1953, with 
headquarters in Chicago. The organiza- 
tion’s primary purpose is to represent 
food manufacturers in the independent 
retail field.). 

E. Norton Reusswig, Partner in the 
firm of Lestrade Bros., New York food 
brokers, and past National Chairman of 
the National Food Brokers Association. 
Ralph B. Johnson, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the National-American Wholesale 
Grocers Association; Mrs. Marie Kiefer, 
Secretary-Manager of the National Asso- 


Ray O. Harb 


Don Parsons 


ciation of Retail Grocers; Don Parsons, 
Executive Director of the Super Market 
Institute; Ray O. Harb, National Sales 
Service Manager, Red & White Corp.; 
Jerry H. Young, General Manager, East- 
ern Division, National Retailer-Owned 
Grocers Cooperative; Harold O. Smith, 
President of United States Wholesale 
Grocers Association, and William Stick- 
ney (not shown), President of Plee-Zing, 
Inc. 


Ralph B. Johnson Harold 


O. Smith, Jr. 


The NCA Consumer and Trade Rela- 
tions Program has in the developmental 
stages many projects which are expected 
to reveal facts about canned food mer- 
chandising which will be of great inter- 
est to distributors and retailers. Soon to 
get underway will be an industry wide 
net profit study and operational depth 
studies in selected retail organizations. 
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Canners League of Califernia  an- 
nounced on April 30th that the 1955 An- 
nual Fruit and Vegetable Sample Cutting 
will be held at the Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco, on January 27 and 28, 1955. 
The League also announced that the 51st 
Annual Meeting will be held at the Santa 
Barbara Biltmore, Santa Barbara, on 
March 28 and 29, 1955. 


Jerome Rosefield has been made presi- 
dent of the Rosefield Packing Co., can- 
ners of Alameda, Calif. He succeeds 
J. L. Rosenfield, president and founder of 
the company launched 40 years ago, and 
who has been elected president of the 
board. Jerome Rosefield was formerly 
vice-president and director of sales and 
advertising. 


President Frederick R. Weisman of 
Hunt Foods, Inc., Fullerton, Calif., ad- 
vised stockholders at the annual meeting 
that net sales for the quarter ended 
April 1 totaled $17,500,000, up 20 percent 
over the showing of a year earlier. He 
suggested that with a continuation of 
favorable business, earnings for 1954 
might well exceed those of 1953. 


Miss Viva Armstrong, assistant secre- 
tary and personnel manager of the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., represented the Bay Area 
Personnel Women’s Association at the 
annual conference of the International 
Association of Personnel Women in New 
York, the last week in April. 


Special purpose foods, for the diebetic, 
the obese, the infant, and the aged, and 
recent work on fish technology, are two 
additional subjects which will be dis- 
cussed at the annual meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Food Technologists June 27 to 
July 1. 


Announcement has been made by the 
California Department of Fish and Game 
to the effect that every boat used for 
commercial fishing in the State must be 
registered by the department, with the 
registration fee set at $10.00. The law 
applies not only to full-time commercial 
fishermen but also to seasonal operators. 
The new law became effective April 1, 
the purpose being to spread the cost of 
fisheries surveys and management more 
equally among users of the State’s fish 
resources. 
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DR. ESTY 


C. B. Osborn, well known corn canner 
of Aberdeen, Maryland, on a wild turkey 
hunting trip in Georgia recently, came 
up with a bag he had not exactly counted 
on. While he was in the State the Gov- 
ernor conferred on him the honorary title 
of Colonel. Puns about Kentucky Colonels 
come to mind immediately, but it seems 
reasonable to assume that the wild tur- 
keys might easily have been offended 
had they known that the “Colonel” ac- 
cepted “chickens” in lieu of the real 
McCoy. 


Maraschino Cherries, attractively pack- 
aged in vase and cylinder containers is 
the latest item to be added to the steadily 
growing “Country Gardens” label, ac- 
cording to advice from President Norman 
Sorensen. 


At the 48th annual convention of the 
Associated Food Distributors of Ohio 
held recently at Columbus, Don Mason, 
W. J. Weaver & Son, Circleville, was 
elected President. Mason succeeds Alvin 
Grossman of Cleveland. The new Vice 
President is Harold M. Herbert, J. M. 
Sealtz Company, Lima. Mrs. Helen H. 
Powers was re-named Executive Secre- 
tary and Treasurer with headquarters at 
79 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


DR. JAMES RUSSELL ESTY ; 


Dr. James Russell Esty, director of the 
Western Branch Laboratory, National | 
Canners Association at Berkeley, Calif, | — 
end assistant professor of bacteriology at 
the University of California, died unex- | 
pectedly at his home in Berkeley, Calif, 
April 29. He was 61. 

Born in Slatersville, R. I., he received 
his bachelor’s degree in chemical engi- 
neering from the University of Rhode 
Island in 1914. He did graduate work at 
Brown University, receiving his master’s 
and doctor’s degrees in bacteriology. He — 
joined the National Canner’s Association ~ 
in 1919 and in 1925 assisted in founding ~ 
a branch laboratory in Berkeley. Eight 
years later he became assistant profes- — 
sor at the University of California. He ~ 
specialized in the study of food poison- © 
ing organisms which cause fruit and 
vegetable spoilage. 

Dr. Esty was a member of the Society — 
of American Bacteriologists, the Ameri- — 
ean Association for the Advancement of © 
Science, the Institute of Food Technol- ~ 
ogists, the Pasteur Society, the Common- ~ 
wealth Club of California, an elder of © 
the First Presbyterian Church of Berke- 
ley, a trustee of the San Francisco © 
Theological Seminary and a committee © 
member of the San Francisco Presbytery © 
Synod of California. 

He is survived by his wife, Marion, ~ 
two daughters, Shirley Esty, of Phoenix, © 
Ariz., and Mrs. Marilyn MeNeil of Spo- 
kane, Wash. Funeral services were held 
May 1st at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Berkeley. 


Ferguson-Langfield Frozen Foods, Inc. 
Oakland, California, distributors in this 7 
territory of Donald Duck orange juice | 
and Birdseye products, has placed its ad- | 
vertising in the hands of Charles R. 7 
Stuart, Advertising, San Francisco. Use 
will be made of TV and radio programs, ~ 
as well as car cards and_ traveling 
displays. 


Howard C. Wilder, recently Sales Man- 
ager of the Santa Clara Frosted F vods, 
Santa Clara, California, has joine: the 
Chicago office of the Meinrath Brokerage; 
Company, where he will devote his time 
to the promotion and sale of frozen f rods. 
Mr. Wilder has a background of exper 
ence in both frozen and canned foods. 
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Martin H. Cope and Ralph C. Gable, asparagus and corn can- 
ners of Rheems, Pa., save many hours of labor with this home- 
made asparagus planter, constructed from a half dozen pieces 
of farm equipment. They are seeking a patent but have no 
plans to manufacture it commercially. 


Pennsylvania Canner Builds 
Own Asparagus Planter 


Asparagus acreage for canners and 
freezers annually totals a sizable area of 
some 85,000 to 90,000 acres. Because only 
about a tenth of this is planted each 
year, the total annual planted acreage is 
reduced to a figure not too attractive to 
the farm equipment manufacturer. But 
that situation has never been known to 
stop a canner. Those who have lived 
with the industry know that they are 
responsible for many innovations in .fac- 
tory and field—Oliver Stevenson with his 
sweet corn harvester and the Ward 
family with their bean picker—being 
possibly the latest contributors in field 
equipment. 


Now comes Martin H. Cope and Ralph 
C. Gable of the Martin H. Cope Company 
of Rheems, Pennsylvania, with their 
Asparagus Planter. Planting asparagus 
roots by hand is a tedious, time-consum- 
ing, and costly operation at today’s labor 
rates. With their home made machine 
Gable and Cope planted 18 acres of 
asparagus at the rate of only 6 man 
hours per acre. That’s some kind of a 
record 


The ‘rame, seats, timer and wheel of 


a cony tional tobacco planter form the 
basis f the home made asparagus 
@plante A deep tillage tool was mounted 
# on the ‘vont to open the furrows at just 
the r ht depth, a middle buster was 
addec’ 9 throw soil to the sides and form 
path for the wheels of the planter. 
As i tomato transplanters and other 
mac! ves of this kind, two men ride the 
plan», setting plants in the furrows by 
han. \ pair of soil deflectors throw just 
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enough soil over the roots to cover them 
to the right depth. The 1954 model in- 
corporated a number of changes and im- 
provements over the experimental unit. 
Mr. Gable advises they are seeking a 
patent on their planter but have no plans 
to manufacture it commercially. 


The Martin H. Cope Company of 
Rheems is perhaps best known for its 
production of evaporated sweet corn 
which is canned both dry and ready to 
serve. Asparagus was added to the line 
during the early days of World War II. 


Annual Field Day of The Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station will be 
held this year on August 18 at the Sta- 
tion’s Experimental Farm at Mt. Carmel, 
according to an announcement made by 
J. Peter Johnson, general chairman of 
the event. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
announced that payments will be made to 
eligible U. S. exporters who export dried 
apricots to approved countries in con- 
formity with the terms and conditions of 
a program, the details of which will be 
announced soon. The program is being 
developed under the authority of Section 
32, Public Law 320, 74th Congress, to 
use a part of the annual customs duties 
to encourage the exportation of agricul- 
tural commodities through such pay- 
ments. 


Almost Super-Human—the 
MAGIC EYE! 


The Robot 
Can Ejector 


The Magic Eye of the Robot auto- 
matically inspects the label on every 
can as itcomes from the labeler—and 
ejects: 


@ Shiners: 

@ If under part of label lap is 
torn; 

@ If top part of label lap is torn; 

@ If label is twisted or uneven; 

@ If under part of label is turn- 
ed out; 

@ If it is a double label; 

@ If itis a flagging label. 


The human eye cannot match the Magic 
Eye! A high-speed operation, simple, sturdy, 
consistent. Saves labor, avoids customer 
dissatisfaction. Ejects ONLY the impro- 
perly labeled can! 


Send for Bulletin and Prices 


Company, Incorporated 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 
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THE BEST OF 
Everything 
FOR THE 
FOOD 
PROCESSOR 


SERVING INDUSTRY...SERVING AMERICA 


You are always close to Continental Can with its 
78 plants in the United States, Canada and Cuba, 
17 field research laboratories and 66 sales offices. 


EAT AND BE HEALTHY 


Doctors will tell you that the normal person can get all the proteins, 
minerals, vitamins and other nutrients he needs just by eating three 
nourishing meals a day. 


The foods required for an adequate diet are available in convenient 
packaged form in any food store. Prepared under scientific control — 
often cooked in the sealed container in which they are sold—these foods 
are taste-appealing, safe, nourishing and economically priced. 


All that is necessary is to make a reasonable selection from the store’s 
shelves and freezer compartments. By “reasonable selection” is meant 
properly proportionate amounts from all the basic seven food groups, 
including fruits, vegetables, meats or fish, milk products, cereal foods 
and butter or margarine. 


As a general rule, diets that stress any one food or that revolve 
around some unusual food, even when supplemented by pills and tonics, 
are advisable only when prescribed by the physician to meet some 
special health condition. Unless a person has a diet problem, the wisest 
thing for him to do is to go ahead and eat a properly balanced diet by 
selecting some food each day from each group of the “Basic Seven.” 


Good as packaged foods now are, processors are constantly seeking 
ways to make them even more nutritious. And, as part of our Tailor- 
Made Package Service, Continental scientists and engineers are aiding 
hundreds of food processors in this search. We are proud that while 
helping our customers to use our containers of metal, paper, foil and 
other materials, we are also helping to improve the diet of the nation. 


(This advertisement originally 
appeared in full-color in TIME, 
BUSINESS WEEK and FORTUNE.) 


TINENTAL 


‘CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING) «+100 ST., NEW YORK 17, N. 
co CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED. MONTREAL 


FIBRE ORUMS PAPER CONTAINERS FLEXIBLE PACKAGING STEEL PAKS AND DRUMS CAPS AND CORK PLASTIC BOTNLES _DECOWARE 
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NEWS OF EQUIPMENT & SUPPLYMEN 


C.M.S.A. COMMITTEES 


E. N. Funkhouser, president of the 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Asso- 
ciation has announced the following com- 
mittee appointments for the year 1954: 


MEMBERSHIP — A. Bryan Clark, 
Chairman, Associated Seed Growers, 
Inc.; David O. Merrill, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation; Charles E. Schick, 
Waukesha Foundry Company. 


HOTEL ALLOTMENT—John C. Swift, 
Chairman, White Cap Company; M. R. 
Feeney, Lansing B. Warner, Inc.; Charles 
Smith, Continental Can Company. 


PUBLICITY—John Dingee, Chairman, 
Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc.; E. E. 
Judge, The Canning Trade; David 
Grasty, Crown Cork & Seal Company, 
Ine. 


DOOR AWARDS—Harry A. Miller, 
Chairman, Burt Machine Company; 
David S. Nay, William J. Stange Com- 
pany; Gordon W. Sternke, Rogers 
Brothers Seed Company. 


DINNER DANCE—C. K. Wilson, 
Chairman, Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp.; A. C. Staley, Jr., American Can 
Company; R. L. Perin, Continental Can 
Company; J. C. Swift, White Cap Com- 
pany; C. M. Carlson, The Food Packer. 


SPACE ALLOTMENT—Robert A. Sin- 
dall, Jr., Chairman, A. K. Robins & Com- 
pany; Frank S. Langsenkamp, F. H. 
Langsenkamp Company; Paul Cover, The 
United Company. 


AUDIT—Hal W. Johnston, Chairman, 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp.; C. K. 
Wilson, Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corporation; E. N. Funkhouser, Dewey 
& Almy Chemical Company. 


RESOLUTIONS—J. C. Whetzel, Chair- 
man, U. S. Steel Corporation; Hal W. 
Johnston, Stecher-Traug Lithograph 
Corporation; Roscoe Roberts, American 
Can Company. 


TECHNICAL COMMITTEE (for NCA 
Technical Conferences) — A. C. Staley, 
Jr., Chairman, American Can Company. 


EXHIBIT EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
—Robert A. Sindall, Jr., Chairman, A. K. 
Robins & Company, C. K. Wilson, Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corporation; 
A. C. Staley, Jr., American Can Com- 
pany, F. S. Langsenkamp, F. H. Lang- 
senkamp Company; H. A. Miller, Burt 
Machine Company. 


Hotaling-Stefanik Co., Buffalo food 
brokers, has changed its firm name to 
William L. Stefanik Co., with offices at 
452 Franklin Street in Buffalo. 
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ROBERT F. DUEMLER 


APPOINTED CROWN CAN V.P. 


Robert F. Duemler has been appointed 
Divisional Vice President in Charge of 
Sales of the Crown Can Division, Crown 
Cork & Seal Company, Inc., it was an- 
nounced May 3 by George W. Crabtree, 
Vice President and General Manager of 
the Crown Can Division. He will make 
his headquarters in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Duemler brings to his new posi- 
tion a long and varied experience in sales 
management and marketing not only in 
this counrty but in South America and 
Europe. 

At the time of his appointment, he was 
Vice President-Sales for the West Vir- 
ginia Coal & Coke Corporation, Cincin- 
nati. Prior to that position, he was Vice 
President, Industrial Department of 
W. R. Grace & Company. His duties re- 
quired extensive travel, especially in 
Latin America, where the latter company 
had industrial interests. 

During the war, Mr. Duemler was with 
the Solids Fuels Administration where he 
set up a chart of organization. In 1949, 
the E.C.A. sent him to the Ruhr as con- 
sultant on costs and pricing of German 
coals. 

Mr. Duemler is a native of Phila- 
delphia where he was born in 1909. He 
attended the Wharton School of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He is married 
and has one son. 


Recent Annual Stockholders Meeting 
of the Continental Can Company held in 
the Grand Ballroom of New York’s Hotel 
Biltmore, was recorded by the television 
cameras. When the film session was 
shown on a telecast of John Daly’s “Open 
Hearing”, it marked the first time that 
the general public was admitted to this 
important phase of American business 
procedure through their TV sets. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co. has arranged © 
to borrow $40,000,000 on 3% percent © 
promissory notes due in 1984, according 
to an annuoncement from J. P. Levis, — 
chairman of the board. Of the proceeds — 
$30,000,000 will be used to retire bank ~ 
loans while the remaining $10,000,000 
will be added to the company’s working 
capital. Mr. Levis said that by increas. 
ing its total borrowings Owens-Illinois 
was providing for present and future 
capital expenditures.as well as adding 
to its working capital. The company’s ; 
total outstanding debt will be $50,000,000, 


Effective July 1, 1954, Stephen K. — 
Hawkins will take over the management § 
of the Robins Rubber Division of A. Kk. — ' 
Robins & Company, Inc., Baltimore, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Robert — 
A. Sindall, Jr., President. Mr. Hawkins — 
has been associated with the Republic — 
Rubber Division for the past 18 years J 
and is well known throughout the 
mechanical rubber goods industry. Robins 
Rubber Division has served the industry 
for many years with a complete line of 
mechanical rubber goods, also belting, 
hose, boots, and clothing. 


Andrew M. Toft, Vice-President of the — 
National Can Corporation since the be- 
ginning of 1953, and Mervin B. France, — 
head of the Cleveland Society for Sav- ~ 
ings, have been elected to the Board of — 
Directors of the National Can Corpora- 
tion, according to an announcement by 
Robert S. Solinsky, President. Before — 
joining National, Mr. Toft was Vice- ~ 
President and General Manager of Cans, 
Inc., which firm was acquired by Na | y 
tional Can in December 1952. Mr. France ~ ti 
has been President of the Society for a 
Savings since 1947. At that time he was 5 ,, 
45 years old, and the appointment made — ,, 
him one of the youngest top level bank © ., 
executives in the United States. 81 


Donald D. Derricott has been appointed © ¢} 
Product Manager in charge of the Ma- 
terials Handling Section, Packing Equip- ~ 
ment Division, Food Machinery & Chemi- © 
cal Corporation. Announcement of ap- — 
pointment was made by J. M. Devers, © 
Division Sales Manager at a recent Cali- — 


fornia sales meeting in Santa Barbara, § la 
California. Mr. Derricott joined FMC in § th 
1938 in Lindsay, California as a customer ¥ W 
service clerk for the Nailing Machinery | W 
Division. In his new position he will be @ ev 
responsible for sales of materials handl- 

ing equipment throughout the United 
States. A highly illustrated brochure  @ 
power conveyors, scheduled for distribu: 7 th 
tion about May 20, may be obtained by by 
writing the Riverside plant. Packing @ 
Equipment Division has also issued 
new color illustrated brochure showing ;), 
the new FMC Record Counter. This may pu 
also be obtained by ‘writing Depart ment ste 


A, Riverside plant. 
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Selling From an Empty Wagon 


Proof positive that distributors are try- 
ing to sell canned fruits, vegetables and 
juices from an empty wagon, is contained 
in the Bureau of the Census report of 
wholesalers’ April 1 stocks issued last 


) Thursday evening, April 29. As is well 


known, the figures cover also warehouses 
of retail chains and other multi-unit 
organizations. Distributors’ stocks of 


these 17 important items, as of April 1, .- 


were 9 percent below a year ago, and 
although figures for earlier years are 
not comparative, because the Census 
Bureau is using a different sampling pro- 
cedure, it seems fairly certain that this 
figure represents an all-time low. 


No detailed explanation of the figures 
are necessary here. The tables below 
speak loudly for themselves. It should be 
noted, though, that the total combined 
stocks of two of the four items on which 
distributors hold increased stocks over a 
year ago are those in greatest compara- 
tive supply (Green and wax beans and 
applesauce). It is a well known fact. that 
consumption of these two items has sky- 
rocketed these” past several years. It 
seems reasonable to believe that con- 
sumption of other items might be in- 
creased if the retailers would only stock 
their shelves. Particularly is this true in 
view of consistent and reliable reports 
that the consumer is buying at record 
rates, 


The situation on canned tomatoes un- 
covered by these tables, is particularly 
unfortunate. With the total supply (can- 
hers and distributors) 19 percent below 
last year’s low level, buyers have reduced 


their own stoeks by 24 percent to a point 
where there’s hardly enough in their 
Warehouses to put a can of tomatoes in 
every } ‘ail store in the country. 

Mea hile the market continues ex- 
ception ly dull as buyers carry their 
consery ‘ism to extremes. In view of 
the pr notional efforts being launched 
by ca) ers and their suppliers today, 
combi: | with the consumers demon- 
Strate willingness to buy canned foods, 
the ai ‘ude of the buying fraternity, to 
put 1 nildly, is a bit difficult to under- 
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THE WEATHER —In the past ten days 
important canning areas in the East and 
Midwest have received much needed rains 
to a point now where the moisture level 
is considered satisfactory. Results have 
been varied. In the Southern half of 
these areas, most peas had already been 
planted, and the rains were generally 
beneficial. Corn and bean planting were 
retarded somewhat, but at this writing 
growers are making up for lost time. In 
Wisconsin, Michigan and New York, pea 
planting, off to a good and early start, 
has been retarded seriously. 


Secretary Marvin Verhulst of the Wis- 
consin Canners Association, reports as 
of May 3: 


“Few peas have been planted in Wis- 
consin during the past ten days because 
fields were too wet. Some canners report 
all of their Alaskas planted but for the 
State as a whole less than half of the 
early peas are in the ground so far. Small 
acreages of late peas have also been 
planted and this interruption will prob- 
ably result in a_ difficult harvesting 
schedule. 


What started out as a normal to early 
planting season has now become a late 
planting season with canners estimating 
that pea planting will now have to con- 
tinue to June 1 in the southern part of 
the State with favorable conditions. If 
rains cause more delays, it is likely that 
some seed will not be planted. Wet fields 
are also delaying the start of sweet corn 
planting scheduled to begin this week. 


Rains during the last week of April 
brought total rainfall for the month to 
an inch or more above normal through- 
out much of the pea growing area of the 
State. Damage to emerging peas from 
frost is feared as the result of low tem- 
peratures last night and even lower tem- 
peratures are forecast for tonight.” 


Cold and frosts that has visited many 
areas are not calculated to hurt vege- 
tables but damage to fruits is reported 
especially in the important northwest 
fruit belt. Too early for details as cold 
still continues. 


APRIL 1 WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTOR 
STOCKS 


(Including Warehouses of Retail Multi- 
unit Organizations) 
Source: Bureau of Census 
(Thousands of actual cases) 


Vegetables: 1953 1954 % 
Beans, Gr. & Wax.......... 2,840 3,126 +10 
Corn 4,987 4,505 —10 
4,717 4,132 —12 
4,120 3,143 —24 
Catsup & Chili Sauce... 2,206 1,876 —14 
Total 5 Vegetables........ 18,870 16,782 ll 
Fruits: 

1,246 “1,327 +06 
Apricots ........ 770 703 
Cherries, R.P. ..... 622 627 
Fruit Cocktail ................ 1,334 1,470 +09 
Peach 3,588 2,982 —17 
1,062 1,128 -+06 
Juices: 

Citrus, Blended .............. 683 604 —12 
Grapefruit 1,141 
Orange ............ 1,726 1,469 —15 
Pineapple .. 1,186 1,159 —02 
Tomato ...... 2,915 2,741 —O6 
Total 5 7,655 7,114 


APRIL 1 COMBINED CANNER- 
DISTRIBUTOR STOCKS 
Source: N.C.A. Census Bureau, Florida 
Canners Association 
(Thousands of actual cases) 


Vegetables: 1953 1954 % 
Beans, Gr. & Wax.......... 4,926 7,426 +51 
Corn 15,759 18,227 +16 
Peas 11,536 12,441 +08 
12,904 10,466 —19 
Catsup & Chili Sauce.... 14,278 13,390 —06 
Total 5 Vegetables........ 59,404 61,949 +04 
Fruits: 
3,698 4,547 +53 
Apricots .... 2,041 2,793 +37 
Cherries, R.P. .. at SG 1,334 +21 
Fruit Cocktail ................ 4,714 4,906 +04 
Peach 9,757 11,251 +15 
4,146 3,303 —20 
9,753 n.a. 
Total 6 Fruits.................. 25,458 28,134 +11 
Juices: 
Citrus, Blended ............... 2,290 2,495 +09 
Grapefruit 6,416 4,599 —15 
Orange 7,058 —02 
16,763 20,052 +20 
Total 4 Juices................ 31,693 34,203 +08 
124,286 +07 


Total 15. 116,554 


* Complete data not available, not included in 
totals or percentages. 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


No Let Up In Hand To Mouth Buying Seen 
—Tomatoes Continue To Gain Strength— 
Moderate Inquiry For Spinach—Peas Steady 
—New Buying In Corn—New Pack Maine 
Sardines Arrive—Salmon Offerings Limited 
—Improved Demand For Tuna—Citrus Up 
Again—More Applesauce Offerings—Fruits 
Unchanged—Better Demand For Pineapple. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, May 6, 1954 


THE SITUATION—A further advance 
in canned grapefruit juice developed dur- 
ing the week, and the salmon supply 
situation tightened with numerous with- 
drawals reported from the West Coast. 
Meanwhile, canned tomatoes are working 
into tighter supply, and the market is 
showing a strong undertone. Canadian 
lobster canners also opened on the new 
pack this week, quoting the same prices 
prevailing on last year’s opening. New 
pack sardines made their first appear- 
ance on the market from Maine during 
the week. 


THE OUTLOOK — With all govern- 
ment reports indicating a sustained con- 
sumer call for foods, and predicting a 
continuation of this condition for the 
near term, the ultra-conservatism still 
ruling in distributor replacement buying 
is cause for comment in industry circles. 
It is becoming increasingly evident that 
the distributing trade is determined that 
it will not be found “holding the bag” in 
the event that the current business re- 
cession should become severe. 
Hence, the outlook is for frequent re- 
placement buying in small quantities, 
with the canner again carrying the in- 
ventory burden. 


TOMATOES—Buyers are paying more 
attention to keeping up their holdings as 
earryover offerings from old pack con- 
tinue to dwindle. Standard 303s out of 
the tri-states were reported sold this 
week at $1.25, with 2s held at $1.30 to 
$1.35. Midwest canners are quoting 
standard 2s at $1.35, with extra stand- 
ards ranging $1.45-$1.50 and fancy 
wholes at $2.05-$2.10. New York State 
extra standard 2s were on the market in 
a limited way this week at $1.45, all f.o.b. 
canneries. 


SPINACH—Spring pack spinach was 
offered by Maryland canners this w2ek 
on the basis of $1.15-$1.20 for 303s, $1.20- 
$1.25 for 2s, $1.55-$1.60 for 2%s, and 
$5.50 and upwards for 10s, f.o.b. A mod- 
erate inquiry was reported at the inside 
figures. 

PEAS—There has been a litt'e buying 
of peas reported, with the mirket show- 
ing a steady undertone. Much of the 
activity has been in No. 10s, with fancy 
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sweets, 4-sieve, reportedly selling at 
$8.25, f.o.b. Maryland cannery, and extra 
standards 5-6 sieve, at $7.50. On 303s, 
fancy sweets are being held at $1.55 in 
the smaller sieves. The market in the 
Midwest is also showing steadiness. 


CORN—Some new buying is reported 
in corn, mostly in extra standards and 
standards, with the market showing a 
steadier undertone than for several 
months. 


SARDINES—First new pack sardines 
hit the market this week, with keyless 
quarters selling at $7.50 per case, f.o.b. 
cannery. There has been only a light 
pack thus far, however, and the price 
basis will come in for a more thorough 
testing out when packers are able to 
offer in volume, 


SALMON — There has been a good 
movement of salmon from the Coast, 
with packers moving stocks out prior to 
the close of the past month, when the 
Washington State personal property tax 
became effective on warehouse holdings. 
Canner offerings are limited, with some 
grades entirely off the market. For 
prompt shipment, Alaska red sockeyes 
are being held at $27 per case for No. 1 
talls, with halves at $17, while Puget 
Sound sockeyes list at $17.50 per case for 
halves. Pink and chum offerings con- 
tinue confined to halves, at $11 and $8.50 
per case, respectively, f.o.b. Seattle basis. 
The spring packing season is now under 
way on the Columbia River, with no news 
as yet regarding pack progress or sup- 
ply prospects. Canners have been having 
difficulty in arriving at an agreement 
with cannery workers. 


TUNA—Seasonal improvement in de- 
mand is reported, with the market. show- 
ing a steady tone. Northwest packers 
were offering albacore at $16 for fancy 
white meat halves, with grated halves at 
$9 and blended white and dark meat 
flakes at $8.00. New pack Japanese light- 
meat halves are offering on spot at $11.25 
to $11.50 per case, with larger supplies 
in prospect. 


LOBSTER—New pack Canadian lob- 
ster was sold here during the week at 
$9.00 per case for halves, the same price 
at which the market opened last season. 
This price is $1.50 below the peak 
reached on the later movement of last 
year’s pack. 


CITRUS—Grapefruit juice prices were 
upped again this week, reflecting higher 
canner costs, and the remainder of the 
market is likewise showing strength. 
Grapefruit juice 2s are now held at 87%- 
90 cents, with 46-oz. at $1.80-$1.90. On 
orange juice, canners quote 2s at 1.27% 
and 46-0z. at $2.90, while blended juice 
ranges $1.00-$1.07% on 2s and $2.30- 
$2.40 on the 46-o0z. size. Fancy grapefruit 
sections are held at $1.52% on 303s and 
$1.80 on 2s, with citrus salad at $2.15 


and $2.30, respectively, all f.o.b. Florida 


canneries. 


APPLE SAUCE — More apple sauce 
offerings have made their appearance on 
the market, reportedly as the result of 
government releases. Fancy 3038s are be- 
ing offered at $1.80, with 10s at $9.50, 
f.o.b. Maryland and Virginia canneries, 


WEST COAST FRUITS — There have 
been no outstanding developments in the 
spot fruit situation on the Coast. Dis. 
tributors are ordering forward stocks 
against standing contracts, but new busi- 
ness is limited. A tighter supply posi- 
tion is developing in pears, fruit cocktail, 
and some grades and sizes of peaches, 
and canners are holding firm at list. The 
outlook for the 1954 packs points to a cur- 
tailed pack of apricots, due to unfavor-. 
able weather, and a probable cut in the 
pack of Royal Anne cherries, as a result 
of late weather damage to the growing 
crop. 


PINEAPPLE — A better demand for 
both pineapple and pineapple juice is re- 
ported here, with distributors moving to 
build up inventories in anticipation of a 
broadened consumer call during the 
warm weather months. Prices are un- 
changed, with the market situation 
strengthened by reports that consigned 
stocks throughout the country are near- 
ing the disappearing point. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Usual End Of Year Lull With Bargain Clean 
Up Offerings And General Unsettlement— 
Cold Weather Delays Asparagus—More In- 
terest In Catsup And Puree Than Tomatoes 
-—Moving Peas For New Pack—Sad Year 
For Beets And Carrots—Beans, Corn Un- 
changed—Price Confusion In Kraut—Citrus 
Continues Firm—Frost In Northwest—Tight 
Market On Major Fish Items. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., May 6, 1954 


THE SITUATION-—-Trading is drag- 
ging here in Chicago and has been for 
the past few weeks with the trade show- 
ing little interest in what sellers have to 
offer unless it comes under the special 
heading of bargain. With the wanted 
items very scarce or non-existant and the 
new packs now not too far away, the 
current period is sort of a lull between 
active seasons. As usual, there is con- 


siderable evidence of price cutting 0” the — 
part of canners attempting to clean up © 


odd lots to make way for new pack pro 
cuction. This situation is further ac:ent- 


~ated by various tax days and the end of © 
“seal years, all of which leaves the mat- ~ 


ket more or less unsettled. Correction of 


this kind of condition is not expected f 


until the start of the 1954 packs. 
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MARKET NEWS 


Today brought reports from the North- 
west of the worst freeze during April in 
the history of that area. Initial reports 
are only fragmentary but there is little 
doubt that damage has been very serious 
to peaches, pears, prunes, berries and 
cherries. If later detailed reports bring 
heavy losses into the picture it will mean 
a further upward push on prices which 
are already on the strong side. 

In the meantime, citrus continues very 
strong with the market the same way on 
all the short items such as apples, apple- 
sauce, fancy beans and the entire fish 
line. Corn eanners here just can’t seem 
to move prices up and carrots, beets and 
standard beans continue in the doldrums. 


ASPARAGUS — Midwest canners 
started to pack new asparagus in a small 
way last week but cold weather has put 
a stop to such ideas at the moment. All 
of them are reluctant to quote prices al- 
though rumors have it that prices will 
be somewhere around $2.35 for fancy 
euts and tips in No. 300 size tins. It 
appears the pack of spears from this 
area will again be very light with the 
pack going largely into cuts and tips. 


TOMATOES—There is more interest 
here in catsup and puree than in toma- 
toes and the market remains unchanged 
from last quotations for the most part. 
Standard 303s are held at $1.35 with 2s 
available a the same price which indi- 


cates the former size is fast replacing 
twos. What few ones are offered are firm 
at a bottom of $1.10 and tens are listed 
at $6.75 to $7.25. Puree is cleaning up 
nicely and unsold stocks are held at $.95 
for ones and $6.50 for tens 1.045 specific 
gravity. 


PEAS—Wisconsin canners are making 
an effort to move peas from their ware- 
houses before the new pack of Alaskas 
begins sometime next month. Judging 
by the movement during the past thirty 
days they have been quite successful. 
Prices are fairly stable except for some 
price shading on various sizes and grades 
of sweets. Fancy 3 sieve Alaskas are 
selling at $1.60 to $1.65 for 303s while 
standard fours are held at $1.20 to $1.25 
and not too plentiful. There is consider- 
able speculation as to what new pack 
peas will be worth but not even rumors 
have reached here yet. 


BEETS AND CARROTS—It’s been a 
sad year and still no sign of more pro- 
fitable selling as all kinds of prices are 
heard in this market on both beets and 
carrots. Fancy sliced beets are generally 
offered at $5.50 for tens and 303s at $1.10 
with cuts and diced at $.85 and $4.50. 
Fancy diced carrots are listed at $1.00 
for 303s and $5.00 for tens and the trade 
are buying only as needed as they don’t 
know what the market really is. 


For Information on . . . 


All firms: 
packed. 


“\iember firms of Association: 


Write to 


TRI-STATE FOOD PROCESSORS 


(Canners & Freezers in 
Del., Md., N. J. and the 
Eastern Shore of Va.) 


Names, Addresses, Plants and Commodities 


Products in Styles and container sizes; Key 
personnel; Brand Names, Phone Numbers. 


‘ri-State Packers’ Association, Inc. 


Easton, Maryland 
Latest Directory—Price $2.00 
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BEANS—tThe search for fancy beans, 
both cut and whole, continues unabated 
but very little business is passing as sell- 
ers are so well sold. Where they can be 
found the market is firm at $1.75 to $1.85 
for fancy four sieve cuts with three sieve 
ten cents higher all in 303 tins. Tens can- 
not be found. On the other hand, there is 
obvious pressure selling on the part of 
many canners with standard cuts still 
unsold and price cutting is common. The 
market is generally quoted at °$1.20 and 
$6.00 for 303s and tens. 


CORN—While standard corn in ‘303s 
is now held at a bottom of $1.05 with the 
situation somewhat improved, the same 
cannot be said of better grades where 
canners have made a determined effort 
to push prices upward but haven’t been 
successful. Fancy whole kernel is selling 
here from local canners at $1.40 and $8.25 
for 303s and tens with cream style at 
$1.35 and $8.25. 


KRAUT—Pricewise confusion is the 
order of the day and buyers are finding 
a wide difference of opinion among can- 
ners as to what kraut should be worth 
and the picture has been further con- 
fused by offerings of some off quality 
merchandise. Prices vary from $1.20 on 
2%s to $1.40 with tens from $4.15 to 
$4.75. As is the case many times under 
such conditions, distributors are wey 
and the movement is down. 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


WESTMINSTER 


THE UNITED COMPANY 
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MARKET NEWS 


CITRUS—The market continues very 
firm in the face of advancing prices on 
fresh oranges and the trade only wish 
they had been more liberal in their buy- 
ing methods about sixty days ago. Little 
citrus is offered as most of the industry 
is withdrawn from the market. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS—If the North- 
west area comes up with serious losses 
due to frost damage as early reports in- 
dicate might be the case, distributors are 
going to be faced with some really firm 
prices. At the present time canners in 
this area are pretty well sold up on last 
year’s pack and a short pack in the offing 
will mean high prices on new goods. 
Pears in particular are just about 
cleaned up and the trade will be looking 
for grades and counts they need just as 
soon as the pack begins. A short pack 
could make a tight situation. 


CANNED FISH—As the heavy con- 
suming season comes into focus, buyers 
are faced with a tight market on all 
major fish items although they hope the 
fishing season for tuna, which will soon 
get under way, may bring sufficient sup- 
plies to ease prices. Currently, fancy 
halves solid light meat are bringing 
$13.25 to $13.50 with chunks at $12.25 
to $12.50 from independent sources with 
advertised brands quoted considerably 
higher. Salmon, likewise, is tightly held 
and tall reds are offered at $27.00 with 
halves at $17.00 and chums at $15.00 and 
$8.00. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Quarterly Reports Indicate Heavy Sales And 
Shipments — Asparagus Price Unsettled — 
Spinach Price Advance Expected—Urge Em- 
ployment Of Control Provision Of Peach 
Order—Marginal Tomato Acreage Dropped 
—Purple Plums In Good Shape Statistically 
—Tuna Pack Far Above Year Ago. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., May 6, 1954 


THE SITUATION—Some quarterly re- 
ports have been making an appearance of 
late indicating that sales during the 
period have been well in advance of those 
of a year ago. Shipments have likewise 
been heavier so that stocks are in quite 
a good position, taking the industry as a 
whole. Tomato products continue the 
weakest items in the list, but most of 
these are more firmly held than a month 
or so ago. The movement of fruit is 
quite steady, with close cleanups in sight 
on such items as pears, fruit cocktail 
and some sizes in cling peaches. The 
closest cleanup in canned salmon in sev- 
eral years is in sight and stocks of tuna 
are not especially heavy, despite the 
large pack being made. 
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ASPARAGUS—Price lists on new pack 
asparagus continue to make an appear- 
ance, but these vary somewhat and the 
market is still not settled to the satisfac- 
tion of the trade. There was consider- 
able early buying on the basis of subject 
to approval of opening lists and the 
higher prices being quoted have not met 
with complete approval. Old spot lists 
have disappeared, but unsold stocks were 
quite limited. Growers are being paid 
higher prices than canners had planned 
on, with white and green tipped now 
priced at 11 cents a pound and all-green 
at 12 cents. Canning is in full swing, 
with a light rain freshening the fields, 
followed by warm growing weather. 
Within a week it is expected that the 
price situation will be on a fairly stable 
basis. 


SPINACH—A rather satisfactory busi- 
ness is being done on new-pack spinach 
and suggestions are being made that 
there may be an early revision of prices 
upward. The pack has not been a record 
one and some early sales have been de- 
livered to markets that are usually 
served by Texas canners, where a light 
pack has been made. Fancy California 
spinach has been moving at $1.07% for 
No. 303, $1.45 for No. 2% and $4.40 for 
No. 10. It would occasion no surprise in 
the trade to see these prices advanced 
to $1.10, $1.50 and $4.50 within the 
month. 


PEACHES—Cling peach growers and 
processors report at this time that both 
a general and seasonal surplus will in all 
probability exist and recommend that all 
of the surplus and control provisions in 
the Marketing Order be employed. They 
also call for the establishment of quality 
regulations and the continuance of the 
advertising and sales promotion. There 
is now a total of 43,800 acres of bearing 
cling peach trees in California, and a 
total of 10,100 acres of non-bearing 
clings planted prior to 1954. Canners re- 
port a steady demand for canned peaches, 
with some items in limited supply, but 
with a surplus carry-over in sight on 
others. The largest stocks unsold in cling 
peaches are in the No. 2% and No. 303 
sizes. Holdings of No. 2s, No. 1s and No. 
10s are quite limited. Fruit cocktail is in 
strong demand, with little available in 
No. 10s. Most sales of the latter are at 
$14.00 or more for fancy and around 
$13.00 for choice. 


TOMATOES—Tomato plantings 
promise to be held down somewhat in 
California but most of the acreage that 
will be dropped seems to be marginal 
land, so that prospective tonnage may 
still be high. Some canners have defi- 
nitely cut down on the size of the pros- 
pective pack, especially on such items as 
tomato juice and paste. Sales of standard 
tomatoes have been made during the 
week at $1.25 for No. 2s, $1.65 for No. 

Yes, and $6.25 for No. 10s. Tomato juice 
has sold at $1.05 for No. 2 fancy, $2.30 
for 46 oz. and $4.50 for No, 10s. 


PURPLE PLUMS—While brokers com. © 
ment on the rather slow movement of © 
purple plums of Pacific Northwest pack ~ 


of late, this fruit seems to be in good | 


shape statistically. As of April 1, unsold 
stocks of this fruit in first hands totaled 
but 269,565 cases, against 346,767 cases 
a year earlier. The pack in glass has 
almost disappeared. Sales of No. 2's in 
tin are largely at $2.35-$2.40. 


TUNA — Tuna continues to be out- 
standing in fish canning operations in 
this area. The pack for the first three 
months of the year amounted to 1,703,997 
cases, against 1,012,814 cases for the cor- 
responding period last year. The mack- 
erel pack for these months was 16,429 
cases, against 35,308 for the correspond- 


ing period a year earlier. And the out- « 


put of anchovies was but 170,783 cases, 
against 350,093 cases for this period last 
year. The demand is brisk for all three 
items, with prices unchanged in recent 
weeks. The higher prices now prevailing 
on tuna reflect the higher prices paid 
fishermen for their catches. The 1954 
price of bluefin is $340 a ton, against 
$310 in 1953, that of skipjack $310 
against $280 a year earlier, and yellow- 
fin $350 against $320. Rather a slow 


movement is noted on squid, packed al- | 


most exclusively for export. Most sales _ 


being made are in the price range of 
$3.60 to $3.75 for No. 1 tall in brine. 


Brittain, Barry & Company, Inc., food 
sales representatives, announce the ap- 
pointment of Frank S. Price, Jr., as Vice 
President. Mr. Price will be in charge of 
canned foods lines, a new field of expan- 
sion for the company. Brittain Barry 
have just been appointed exclusive Metro- 
politan New York sales agents for Vic- 
tor Food Corporation, Victor, N. Y., and 
Sterling Cooperative, Inc., Sterling, N. Y. 


George A. Mendes & Co., New York, 
has been named New York-New Jersey 
sales representative for the Old Monk 
Company, California packers of olive oil, 
olives, and related products. 


Paskal-Morris Co., St. Louis food brok- 
ers will celebrate the tenth anniversary 
of the firm’s founding this week, with 
principals and customers attending an 
“open house” celebration. 


Food Fair Stores, Inc., will hang up 4 
new sales record during its fiscal yar 
starting May 1, 1954, according to 4 
forecase by Louis Stein, president. S: les 
for the coming year will be in the neih- 


borhood of $350,000,000, Mr. Stein sid, 7 


following the conclusion of a two-ay 
planning conference by company ex¢cu- 
tives. 
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CANNERY LIGHTING 


(Continued from Page 9) 


rounding areas; however, the contrast 
between the two areas must not be too 
great. [he reason for this is that work- 
ers occisionally look up from their work 
and train their vision momentarily on 
surrounding objects. If the contrast in 
light intensity is too great, time and 
energy are required for the worker to 
make the necessary visual adjustment 
from an area of high light intensity to 
one of lower intensity. A similar adjust- 
ment must be made when the worker’s 
vision returns to his work. This read- 
justment when made many times a day 
lowers the worker’s efficiency and leads 
to eye fatigue. Ideally, the illumination 
of the surrounding area should be the 
same as the work area; however, since 
this is economically unfeasible at the 
present time a compromise must be made, 
and it is recommended that the illumina- 
tion of the surrounding area should never 
be less than 1/10th the illumination 
(measured in footcandles) of the work- 
ing area. For more critical work, ratios 
of 1 to 5 or less may be required. 


Relation of Lighting to Ability to See 
Contrast and to Visual Acuity. Critical 
seeing tasks in canneries usually depend 
upon the ability of the worker to see con- 
trasts. For example, in grading fruit the 
worker must be able to distinguish be- 
tween defects and normal fruit tissue 
and between fruit of different degrees of 
maturity as judged by color contrast. It 
has been demonstrated that increasing 
the brightness of the product increases 
the ability to see differences. Experi- 
ments have shown that 90 percent of the 
maximum ability to see contrast occurs 
when the brightness of the product as 
well as of the surrounding area is 20 
footlamberts. The normal range of re- 
flectance factors in canneries varies from 
5 percent with very dark objects to 60 
percent with light objects. It will be re- 
called that brightness is the light intens- 
ity falling on an object in footcandles 
times the reflection factor; therefore 90 
percent of the maximum ability to see 
contrast can be obtained with 400 to 35 


» footeandies of glare-free lighting. This 


provides the theoretical basis for the 
, recommendations made for the lighting 
» of inspection areas in canneries. 
Althouch high contrast is wanted be- 
tween i.e characteristics that must be 
disting, ‘shed between in critical inspec- 
tion an grading work, low contrast in 
brightn<s is desirable between the ob- 
jects be ig inspected and the surround- 
Ing are In other words the area im- 
mediat: surrounding the objects being 
examin: should have about the same 
reflecti factor as the objects them- 
selves. (his means that in inspecting 
light ¢ «ved fruit or vegetables on an 
Mspec! ) belt a white or tan colored belt 
should ive better results than a dark 
colored elt, 
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Figure 3. Efficiency of vision falls off 
and annoyance increases as a source of 
glare approaches the field of vision. 


As in the case of visual contrast, visual 
acuity, or the ability to see fine detail, 
also increases as the brightness increases. 
It is well known that more light is re- 
quired to read the numbers in a phone 
book than is required to read the head- 
lines of a newspaper. In this case it has 
been shown that 80 percent of maximum 
visual acuity occurs at 25 footlamberts of 
product brightness. This would require a 
range of 500 to 40 footcandles of glare- 
free lighting in canneries. 


Speed of vision also increases with ob- 
ject brightness. It is known that in tak- 
ing a picture with a camera a shorter 
exposure can be used when the light is 
intense than when it is dim. The human 
eye acts in much the same way as a 
camera in that the rate at which visual 
images are recorded on the retina and 
transmitted to the brain is dependent on 
light intensity. This is particularly im- 
portant in canning since visual inspec- 
tion is customarily made of moving ob- 
jects on a conveyor belt. Increases in 
the ability to see detail in moving objects 
is realized up to about 20 footlamberts of 
product brightness. 


Relation of Lighting to Ability to See 
Color Differences. In the research per- 
formed at Stanford University a great 
deal of work was done on the use of 
colored light to enhance color differences 
in fruit and vegetables. Although, from 
theoretical considerations, it should have 
been possible to afford greater sensitivity 
in the visual selection of fruit of differ- 
ent maturities by the use of light of a 
proper color to enhance these differences, 
from a practical standpoint, light ap- 
proaching daylight in quality proved to 
be the most effective. The recommenda- 
tion was made, therefore, that luminaires 
producing light of a quality similar to 
daylight be used for all critical color- 
grading work. Daylight fluorescent lamps 
were suggested as a means of attaining 
this quality of light. Only minor advan- 
tages were realized, however, when “day- 
light” luminaires were used in place of 
other high quality light sources. Since 


this work was completed, other types of 
luminaires have become available which 
were not tested at that time. Among 
these are the “cool” and “warm” types of 
fluorescent lamps and the special fixtures 
containing a combination of fluorescent 
and incandescent light sources which will 
be discussed later. 


Next Week—Part II 
“Specific Recommendations for Cannery 
Lighting” 


CATSUP STANDARD 
AMENDMENT ASKED 


First action under the Hale Amend- 
ment to the Food & Drug Act, which 
provides for the elimination of hearings 
in the event there are no objections, has 
been requested by the National Canners 
Association in the matter of Catsup 
Standards. 


Shortly after the Bill was signed on 
April 15, NCA’s request that a special 
hearing be dropped was granted. On 
April 19 the Association filed a petition 
accompanied by supporting data, asking 
for an amendment of the Standard of 
Identity for Catsup in accordance with 
the Hale Amendment procedure. It is 
assumed that the NCA in line with its 
earlier request for a hearing asked that 
the Standard of Identity be amended so 
as to permit the use of corn syrup as an 
additional optional ingredient. However, 
this publication has not been so advised. 


Under the new procedure the proposal 
will be published. Meanwhile interested 
parties have the opportunity of present- 
ing their views, as they will also, within 
30 days after publication. If no objec- 
tions are filed within that time the order 
will become final. 


George E. Dyke, president of Robert 
Gair Company, Inc., New York, manu- 
facturers of folding cartons, paperboard 
and shipping containers, announced the 
re-election of the board of directors, and 
the election of William H. Caddoo as 
vice president in charge of boxboard 
operations. Norman F. Greenway and 
Raymond F. DeVoe, vice presidents, 
were elected senior vice presidents. The 
rest of the officers were re-elected. Mr. 
Caddoo joined the company in 1933. He 
served as technical director, manager of 
the company’s Thames River, Conn., 
plant and assistant to the vice president 
in charge of boxboard operations. Her- 
man Whitmore, who has been with the 
company 34 years, and vice president in 
charge of boxboard operations for more 
than 7 years, recently found it necessary 
for reasons of health to move to the 
West Coast. He will continue with the 
company with somewhat restricted ac- 
tivities. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 

Fey. Gr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 
Colossal nominal 
Mammoth nominal 
nominal 

Fey. Fr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 

Midwest Nominal 

BEANS, StrRINGLESS, GrEEN 

MARYLAND 

Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz. ........ 1.05-1.07% 
No. 303 1.55-1.75 
No. 2 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 8.50-9.25 

Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 02. ........ .90-.95 
No. 303 1.30-1.45 
No. 10 7.75 

Std., Cut, Gr., No. 303........ 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 

New & Pa. 

No. 303 1.80-1.90 
4 sv., 303 1.70 
No. 10 9.40 

Std. No. 303 1.30-1.40 

WISCONSIN 

Fey., 3 sv. cut (nom) No. 303....1.95 
No. 10 Nominal 


Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303 4 sv. 1.55-1.65 
No. 10, 4 sv. 


No. 10 6. 00-6.25 
NorTHWEsST—Blue Lake Futures 
Whole, Fey. Vert., 3 sv. No. 308....2.45 
4 sv., No. 303 2.8214 
Reg., 2 sv., No. 303 2.20 
No. 10 12.25 
3 sv., No. 10 11.75 
Cut, Fey., 8 8V., 8 1.20 
No. 303 1.97% 
No. 10 10.75 
4 sv., 8 oz. 1.10 
No. 303 1.80 
No. 10 9.85 
OZARKS 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
FLORIDA 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr. No. 303....1.25-1.30 
Std. Cut Gr. No. 308.........0..+. 1.15-1.20 
TEXAS 
Prey NO. 10 9.50 
Fey. Cut, 1, 2, 3 sv., No. 303........ 1.75 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 10..........7.25 
Std. Cut, No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 6.00 
BEANS, LIMA 
Pa., No. $08, Tiny Gr......... 2.60-2.70 
Bo: BOS, Bai. 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 13.00 
No. 303, Med. Gr..........0. 2.00-2.10 
Midwest, Fcy., Small Gr., 
No. 303 2.20 
Medium 2.00 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 303s........ -90-.95 
Fey., Sliced No. 303 .........:s00 1.10-1.15 
WISCONSIN 
No. 303 1.05-1.10 
Diced, No. 303 .. 
20) 
Cut, No. 303 
4.25-4.75 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 308s...... -90 
1.12%4-1.15 
Texas, Fcy., Sl., No. 303.............. 1.10 
No. 10 5.25 
Fey., Cut & Diced, No. 308.......... 95 
C*RROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
Md., Fey., Diced, No. 303....1.00-1.10 
No. 10 5.50-6.00 
No. 303 
No. 10 5.75 
Texas, Fey., Sl. or Diced, 
No. 1 5.25 


COKN— 
East 
Shoepeg, ., No. 303 (nom.) 
1.70--1.75 
Fey., Gold., W.K., 8 95 
No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., No. 1,20-1.30 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Std., No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 7.50 
Fey., Gold., C.S., No. 3038.......000 1.35 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
St., No. 303 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 


W.K. White, Fey., No. 303..1. _ 
Ex. Std., No. 303 


C.S. White, Fey., No. 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02. 1.00 
No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.75 
No. 303 1.15-1.35 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 
Std., No. 303 1.05-1.10 
C.8. Gold., Fey., 8 -95 
-30-1.38716 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
No. 303 1.15-1.30 
No. 10 
Std., No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 oz. ....1.121% 
No. 303 1.65 
C.S. Fey., 8 oz. 1.05 
1.45-1.55 
No. 10 9.50 
PEAS 
MARYLAND Nominal 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex, Ungr., 8 
No. 303 
No. 10 
Std., Ungr., No. 1.15-1. 20 
No. 10 7.00 
New YorK SWEETS 
Fey., 1 & 2 sv., No. 308.........0.000 2.35 
3 sv., No. 303 
No. 10 7.85-8.00 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308 ....... 1.55-1.60 
4 sv. 1.45-1.55 
Ungraded 1.40 
5 sv. 1.35-1.40 
MipWwest ALASKAS 
No. 303 1.90 
11.75-12.00 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 02. ......00004 90- .95 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
No. 303 1.80-1.35 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Std., 4 sv 1,20-1.25 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
MIpWEST SWEETS 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
No. 10 8.25 
No. 303 1.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Bed., 2 Mer 1.65 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........1.40-1.45 


Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308..........00001.35 
Ex. Std., Ung., 8 oz. ....... -85-.8716 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Std., Ungr., No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
POTATOES, SWEET 
Md., Fey., Sy. Pack 8 oz.....1.15-1.20 
| 
No. 3 Squat 2.40-2.60 
No. 10 9.75-10.50 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..1.0214-1.07144 
No. 2% 1.20-1.40 
No. 10 4,154.75 
N.Y., Fey. -95-1.00 
214’s 1,25-1.35 
No. 10 5.15 
SPINACH 
No. 303 1,15-1.20 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
No. 2% 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 5.50-6.00 
1.15 
No. 2% 1.65 
No. 10 5.50 
Calif., Fey. (new pack), 
No. 2% 1.45 
4.40-4.45 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. St., No. 3038.......... 1.30-1.45 
No. 2 1.45-1.60 
No. 2% 2,152.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Std., No. 1 -95-1.00 
No. 303 1.2214-1.25 
No. 2 1.30-1.35 
No. 2% 1.95-2.15 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
INDIANA, Fey., No. 2........... 2.10-2.25 
No. 2% 3.00-3.15 
No. 10 8.50-9.50 
No. 303 1.35-1.50 
No. 2 1.45-1.65 
No. 2% 2.40 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
1.10 
«.(nom,) 1.35 
(nom.) 1.35 
2.00-2.10 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
Calif., S.P., No. 308....1.65-1.70 
No. 2.00 
No. 2.45 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 2% 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
Ozarks, Std., No. 308 1.22% 
Florida, Std., No. 308............ 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
1.00 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 6.25 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif,, Fey., 14 oz 1.60 
No. 10 9.10-9.25 
No. 10 10.00 
No. 10 9.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Ter oe 
Calif., Fey., 6 oz. scncabiiaainida 6.10 
0.50-12.25 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 1T........... — 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
No. 10 6.50 
No. 10 6.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 8 1.05-1.10 
1.80-2.00 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 
No. 10 Apples nom 
Calif. (gravensteins) Nominal 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 8.27% 
No. 10 11.75 
Choice, No. 2% 2.75 
10.50-11.00 
Std. No. 2% 2.35 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water No. 303..........2.10-2.15 
No. 2 2.20-2.30 


12.75-18,00 | 

N.W., R.A., Fey., 8 
4.102435 

Choice, 8 oz 
No. 2% 3.85=4.00 

Calif., R.A., Fey., | 
Choice, No. 2% .......... 
No. 10 

COCKTAIL * r 

Fey., No. 303 2.2214.2.35 
No. 2% 3.45-3.60 
No. 10 (MOM.) 13.75-14.00 

Choice, No. 803 2.12%-2.174, b 
No. 2%4 3.35-3.40 
No. 10 

PEACHES 

Calif., Cling, Fey., No. 303..1.75-1,.8) ¢ 
2.75 -2.85 t 
--10.00-10.40 

Choice, No. 1.57%4-1.60 
No. 2% 2.5042.55  k 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 

Std., No. 303 1.50 
No. 2% 2.30-2.49 P 

Elberta, Fey., No. 2%4.......... 3.25-8.35 | a 

PEARS 

Calif., No. 2%4, Fey.............. 3.80-3.90 
Choice 3.5008.55 
Std. a 

No. 808, 2.45-2.57% p 
Choice 2.25-2.30 
Std. 20 

No. 10 Fey. ...... 
12.25-12.75 D 
Std. 11,50-11,75 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., Sh, NO. je 
No. 2% 3.20 Sit 
No. 10 12.40 

No. 2% 2 85 -2.95 
No. 10 9.60 0 

No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 11.80 

Std., Half Slices, No. 2.............. 2.15 ‘th 
No. 2.60 

PRUNE PLUMS 4 
No. 10 (nom.)..... 7.50-7.75 he 

JUICES ca 
CITRUS, BLENDED of 

Fla., No. 2 1.00-1.20 TI 

GRAPEFRUIT t 

46 0% 1,80-2.05 
ORANGE 

46 oz. 2.90-8.20 lat 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., No. 20 Dif 
46 2.62% Fon 

TOMATO ne 

46 1.90-2.25 

46 oz. 

46 oz. 
{.50-4.60 

th 
FISH 
SAILMON—Per Case 

Alaska, Red, No. IT 
17.0418. 

Medium, Red, No. IT su] 

Pink, Tall, No. 1....... ult 
als 

Chums, Tall, No. 
8.50-9.25 
14's v9.00 

SARDINES—Per CAse 
Maine, 4 Oil 
TUNA—PeEr CASE 

Fey., White Meat, 50 

Fey., Light Meat, 1's... 0-16.00 & 
12.50-14.00 


Dig 
= 


